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but Beacon 
is a newspaper 


Because a beacon is a guiding light, many The upper-case initials are as important 
newspapers have chosen the word as their to us as capitalizing the name of your 
name or part of their name. And as a newspaper—and as proper. 

name—a proper name, it always rates a 

capital ““B.” 

By the same logic, Coca-Cola and its 

popular abbreviation Coke rate capital 

initials, for both are proper nouns—the Ask for it 

registered trade-marks which distinguish either way ... both 

our product. 


trade-marks mean 
TRADE-MARK & 


We point this out because it is a matter the same thing. : "Coke * 
which is occasionally overlooked. And * 
besides, good practice requires the owner 
of a trade-mark to protect it diligently. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


TRADE-MARK 
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Newspaper men and women from 50 
Iowa newspapers gathered in Iowa City 
Oct. 13 and 14 to discuss their problems 
at the 1950 newspaper conference under 
auspices of the State University of Iowa 
school of journalism. 

Practical problems of all sor\s — from 
how to run a newspaper during a third 
world war to libel — were discussed in 
panels led by IPA members, and an in- 
spirational note was sounded by the <on- 
ference’s feature speaker, Houstoun War- 
ing, editor of the Littleton (Colo.) In- 
dependent and a Nieman fellow. 

In his address at Friday night’s din- 
ner Waring appealed for an effective 
and informed editorial page in weekly 
papers. He pointed out that America 
and England were the only nations with 
a rural press, and said he considered the 
rural press a vital factor in preserving 
democracy because no government could 
control 9,000 weeklies and 1,700 dailies. 

Leslie G. Moeller, director of the SUI 
school of journalism was toastmaster at 
the banquet, which also featured the 
boilerplate radio show, a production by 
journalism students. James Morrison, 
head of the university's newspaper pro- 
duction laboratory, was conference direc- 
tor. He also discussed the laboratory 
at the Saturday session. 

IPA vice president Carl Sexauer pre- 
sided over the opening session 7 
afternoon in Old Capitol. Don Reid, 
association field manager, reported on 
IPA activities. He urged consideration 
on the part of publishers in dealing with 
national advertisers. Head football coach 
Leonard Raffensperger reported on the 
Hawkeyes, whom conference attendants 
watched as they lost a heartbreaker to 
Wisconsin Saturday afternoon. 
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Waring Sounds Inspirational Note 


Publishers Study Their Problems 


MULTILITH DEMONSTRATION 


Following Friday’s panel discussions 
there was a multilith demonstration in 
the newspaper production laboratory. 
President Paul Smith adjourned the con- 
ference Saturday at 11:10 a.m. 


Perhaps the two publishers to go home 
most completely happy were Francis F. 
Schweiprler and Carl Zielke of Wisconsin, 
since their team came out on the long 
zud of the score in Saturday afternoon’s 
game. Schweinler is president of Wis- 
consin’s Press association and editor of 
the Mosinee (Wis.) Times. Zielke is 
executive director of the association. 
Schweinler urged publishers to recruit 
likely students for the schools of journal- 
ism in their communities. 

Another press association president at- 
tended the conference, M. A. Johnson of 
the Minnesota Editorial association and 
the Post Publishing company, Blue Earth. 

The following paragraphs contain brief 
summaries of some of the more profit- 
able ideas advanced in the conference 
forums and talks. 

How I Would Run a Newspaper Dif- 
ferently in World War III, Paul Smith, 
Lyon County Reporter; Lester Benz, 
Mitchell County Press and Osage News, 
and Harold Ellis, Marengo Pioneer-Re- 
publican. First, go see your doctor and 
find out how much you can do. Don't 
overload and try to do three men’s work. 
It is better to cut down on volume than 
to ruin your health. Teaching a girl to 
run the Linotype can be a good answer 
to the shortage of help. There is no 
reason why shops shouldn’t double up 
— trading press work for composition 
for example — in order to make the most 
of existing machinery and personnel. 
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Lise. DiscussEp 

Libel Lurks in Iowa Newspapers, Hedo 
M. Zacherle, legal department, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. Almost 
every newspaper regularly takes a cal- 
culated risk with regard to libel by 
printing material based upon court pe- 
titions, which are not privileged. Of 
course it would be foolish never to base 
a story on the filing of petitions, because 
they are a good source of news. It does 


Classified ad experts at the conference 
were Mrs. L. E. Oberg, Lake City (Minn.) 
Graphic, and W. H. Conrad of the Med- 
ford (Wisc.) Star-News, a paper well 
known for its fat want ad section. Mrs. 
Oberg spoke to the conference Friday 
afternoon on “How We Have Tripled 
the Sales of Classified.” 

— photo by John Durniak 


pay to look into the background of each 
case and keep the risk as low as pos- 
sible. Remember that libel is a state- 
ment which the ordinary reader thinks 
is libelous. If the reader doesn’t realize 
a statement is defamatory, or doesn’t 
know at whom the defamation is di- 
rected, the statement is not libelous. And 
remember that there are three defenses, 
truth, privilege and fair comment and 
criticism. 
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On Pricing Printing, Gordon Aasgaard, 
Lake Mills Graphic. Before you can hope 
to give fair, and yet profitable, prices on 
job printing you must know your costs. 
Then simply add a profit. This sounds 
simple, almost elementary, but it is sur- 
prising how many publishers often lose 
money on their job printing simply be- 
cause they don't know how much it 
costs them. Instead they guess, and for 
fear of gouging the customer, they guess 
low. Keep accurate records of the time 
spent on each job, and know how much 
your materials cost. 

Use a Price List 

Perhaps an even better method is to 
rely on a good commercial price list. 
And if a price list is new to you — or 
even if it isn’t — take some time and 
read the sections on how it should be 
used. When you price your printing, 
charge enough so that it can make money 
for you, then you can afford to do those 
little extras which so often are the dif- 
ference between a good job and a sorry 
one. 

How We Have Tripled the Sales of 
Classified, Mrs. L. E. Oberg, Lake City 
(Minn.) Graphic. We had been guilty 
of underestimating the importance of the 
classified ads in our paper. A trip to a 
classified advertising conference opened 
our eyes, and now we think the classified 
page is one of the most important. There 
are numerous ways to build the use of 
want ads, Here are a few. Run a little 
result story every week telling how well 
want ads worked for one user. Improve 
the copy in want ads; make sure that 


The Cover Picture 


Paul Smith (center), IPA _ president 
and editor of the Lyon County Reporter, 
talks it over with former presidents Les- 
ter Benz (left), Mitchell County Press 
and Osage News, and Harold Ellis, Mar- 
engo Pioneer-Republican, at the 1950 
Annual Newspaper conference held Oct. 
13 and 14 at SUI. The three conducted 
a panel discussion at the meeting, “How 
I Would Run a Newspaper Differently in 
World War III.” 

— photo by George W. Black 
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Managing Director Don Reid (left) takes 
time out to exchange ideas with Editor 
Ralph Shannon of the Washington Jour- 
nal. — photo by George W. Black 


the person placing a want ad doesn’t 
leave out something the reader will want 
to know. Solicit classifieds from regular 
users; it will often pay you to hire some- 
one part time just to do this. Make it 
easy to place and answer want ads. 
Give bargains occasionally; spring, for 
an example, is a good time to get new 
want ad users. If your page is dull, or not 
classified so that a particular type of ad 
is easy to find, restyle it, using numbered 
classifications and an index at the be- 
ginning of the page. Make your entire 
force want ad conscious; frequently they 
will be in a position to suggest want ads 
to people who hadn't thought of using 
them. Remember, classified pages have 
reader appeal. They are really news you 
are paid to print. 
SAVING IN THE Back SHOP 

How to Save Money in the Back Shop, 
Henry Africa, lecturer in the school of 
journalism at SUI and columnist for 
National Publisher and Publisher's Tab. 
Probably you can’t save money in the 
back shop, and if you can, it probably 
wouldn't be advisable. You have only 
two costs. The big one is labor cost, and 
you can’t cut that. It doesn’t pay to 
skimp on little things and risk dis- 
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gruntled employees. The efficiency of 
your shop depends primarily on your 
ewn efficiency. Your carelessness can 
lead to buck-passing, disagreements and 
lack of respect. Set up a standard and 
keep it; take pride in saying, “This is 
my paper,” and you will have a happy 
shop. Your saving will not come in dollars 
and cents, but in contented employees 
and low labor turnover. 

A few practical suggestions. Give your 
operators clean copy. If an operator has 
to ask whether this hen track is a ‘u’ or 
an n,’ he loses a minute, and lost min- 
utes are costly. 

Do you set two-column ads on even 
ems and drop two leads down one side 
and one down the other? Why? A Lino- 
type will set on half ems just as easily 
as on even ones. If you don’t have the 
liners, buy a couple. You can reduce ad 
make-up time quite a bit. 

Set up an automatic platen press just 
like a hand fed one, do your make ready, 
set your pins and get the press printing 
right. Then put your feeder on. Run a 
hundred sheets through without printing 


The gentlemen from Wisconsin were also 
here. At left is President Francis F. Sch- 
weinler of Wisconsin Press association 
and Mosinee (Wis.) Times. With him is 
his association’s executive director, Carl 
Zielke. — photo by John Durniak 
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to make sure your feeder is set right. 
You'll save time and stock in the long 
run, 


OFFSET PRINTING 


How We Produced an Offset Tabloid, 
Paul J. Metzger, Ringsted Dispatch. We 
undertook changing to offset because of 
the economies in offset and because you 
can use all the pictures you wish with- 
out its costing too much. After five 
weeks we changed back to letterpress. 
We changed back partly because we 
were not skilled enough in offset print- 
ing, but largely because our readers did 
not like the tabloid size. They also com- 
plained because the printing was dim 
and hard to read. We had to reduce our 
body type photographically to print a 
paper on our 17x20 press. 

Getting Out an Offset Reminder. J. E. 
Feuling, New Hampton Tribune. We 
began putting out an offset shopper as 
an additional service to our advertisers. 
For a slight additional charge we reprint 


ads in it that have already run in the 
newspaper. Therefore composition cost is 
cut to a minimum. The shopper is sent 
only to parts of our city’s trade area 
where the newspaper does not have ex- 
tensive circulation. It is not much of a 
money-maker so far as we are concerned, 
but it does seem to furnish a service 
which our advertisers want. 

Job Printing by Offset. Eldon L. Ogan, 
Indianola Tribune; W. L.  Arrow- 
smith, Solon Economist and Alvan B. 
Jones, Fremont Gazette. The principal 
virtue of offset job printing equipment is 
that it equips you to do a new type of 
work. It doesn't replace your letterpress 
equipment, but supplements it. It also 
saves a lot of composition or storage 
space on repeat orders. There are simply 
some types of work which are better 
and/or less expensively done by offset 
printing. For that reason we keep offset 
equipment. 

Provost Harvey H. Davis of the uni- 
versity discussed problems of university 
support and enrollment in the light of 
wartime conditions. 


Metzger Leases Ringsted 


Dispatch, Plans Indefinite 


Paul J. Metzger has leased his Ring- 
sted Dispatch to James M. Maine, for- 
merly of Estherville, for a period of one 
year. 

Maine is a navy veteran, married and 
has one son. He has worked on the staff 
of the Spirit Lake Beacon and is presently 
playing football for the Lakers, semi- 
pro team at Estherville. 

The Metzgers have announced no def- 
inite plans, but expect to move from 
Ringsted soon. 


Mrs. Bonnie Boll New Editor 

Appointment of Mrs. Bonnie Boll of 
Red Oak as editor of the Iowa Press 
Woman has been announced by Mrs. 
Esther Dixon of Lenox, president of 
Iowa Press Women, Inc. Mrs. Boll suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Violet Lundquist of Anthon, 
resigned. 
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Like 38th Parallel 


Houstoun Waring sounded a plea for 
an effective editorial voice from the 
grass roots in his talk before Iowa editors 
and publishers at the 1950 Newspaper 
conference in Iowa City. 

Waring, a Nieman fellow and editor 
of the Littleton (Colo.) Independent, 
explained the Colorado Editorial Advis- 
ory board and suggested means by which 
editors might improve their newspapers’ 
editorial pages. 

“Main street, like the thirty-eighth 
parallel, now runs around the world,” 
he said, in pointing out the need for 
good editorial pages. “We who write 
editorials have a great responsibility.” 

He urged editors to be informed, to 
be able to discriminate between a good 
source of information and a bad one, and 
to devote a certain amount of time to 
getting background information on pres- 
ent-day problems. 

“Go out among the people, perhaps 
anonymously, and learn what they are 
thinking,” he suggested. “Make use of 
your universities. . . . Attend meetings 
such as this one in search of new ideas 
and a new viewpoint. . . . Read books. 
... Travel.” 

Other means of keeping informed 
suggested by Waring included: 

Use of an editorial advisory 
similar to the Colorado group. 
Colorado board is the subject 
article on page 11.) 

Adoption of a plan providing fellow- 
ships for editors at universities on a state 
or regional basis. He conceives the plan 
as a sort of small-scale Nieman plan on 
a modest budget offering four-and-one- 
half week seminars during the summer. 
An editor could attend and learn about 
late developments in the study of the 
social forces which underlie the news. 


board 
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Main Street Runs Around World 


Houstoun Waring (left), feature speak- 
er of the Newspaper conference and 
editor of the Littleton (Colo.) Independ- 
ent, discusses progress of the meeting 
with conference director Jim Morrison of 
SUI’s newspaper production laboratory. 

— photo by George W. Black 


Occasional get-togethers with towns- 
people to learn what they really think 
of the town newspaper. 

Waring urged moderation in present- 
ing new ideas editorially. “Put forth a 
new idea editorially, then forget about 
it for a while. In a few months come 
back with it again. You will be sur- 
prised how often the reader will think 
to himself, ‘You know, I thought of that 
a couple of months ago.’ Don't build u 
too much resistance in the beginning.” 

Progress, he said, is slow, but well 
worth the effort. And miracles occur 
when the minds and spirits of men are 
set free. 
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Republican Devotes 
Edition to Readers 


The Montezuma Republican turned 
things around during National Newspa- 
per week and devoted an issue to ap- 
preciating newspaper readers. 

Editors David Sutherland and David 
Jr. added a special section, full of pic- 
tures, telling how the paper was printed. 

Editorially, they said, “In order to 
publish a good newspaper you just have 
to have the cooperation of all. This the 
Republican seems to have. . . . So, rather 
than call this ‘Newspaper Appreciation 
week,’ we take the liberty of dedicating 
this issue to ‘Our Appreciation of the 
Community.” 

“We of the Republican staff thank 
each and all of you for the help given, 
the friendly words of praise, the ‘cuss- 
ings, the friendly pat on the back or 
the boxing of editorial ears. Thanks to 
all of you from us,” they concluded. 


In the newspaper week section were 
four pages of pictures and explanatory 
text telling about preparing copy and 
advertising, bookkeeping, setting type, 
making engravings, page make-up, press- 
work, and all the other steps necessary 
for putting out a finished paper. 

A historical page pictured former edi- 
tors and told of the growth of the Re- 
publican, one of the oldest papers in the 
state. 


lowa Falls Editor Labels 
Politicians’ Propaganda 

Editor Carl Hamilton of the Iowa Falls 
Citizen has found a neat solution to the 
problem of how to handle readable, but 
biased, political releases. 

He runs them weekly as space permits 
under a column headed, “What the 
Politicians Are Saying.” Subheads, 
“Democrats Say —” and “Republicans 


Say —” direct the readers to material 
with the slant they desire. 
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Editor's Son’s Good Lungs 
Will be Handy in 1988 


The Thompson Courier is getting a 
new editor — in 20 or 25 years — ac- 
cording to editor Theo. Klemesrud. 

The new editor was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Klemesrud recently and weighed in 
at eight pounds, seven ounces. 

Klemesrud, who recently won re- 
election to the Iowa legislature, reported 
to his readers, “Mother and son are doing 
nicely... . The new arrival has very good 
lungs, which will be to his advantage 
when he runs for speaker of the Iowa 
house in 1988.” 


Indianola Editor Honored 
By Publisher's Auxiliary 


Don Lytton Berry of the Indianola 
Record and Tribune was recently hon- 
ored by the Publisher's Auxiliary as edi- 
tor of the week. 

Berry is a former president of the 
Iowa Press association (1931-32). In 
1944 he was given IPA’s Master Editor- 
Publisher award. 


McCutcheon Logs 25th Year 

James W. McCutcheon last month ob- 
served his twenty-fifth fe as editor of 
the Mt. Vernon Hawkeye-Record and 
Lisbon Herald. 


(METRO NEWSPAPER 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


wuans PLUS BUSINESS ror vou 


Beverly O. Eyre, Representative 


For Competent and 
Honest Service It’s 


214 National Loan Building 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
If You Want to Sell 
or Buy a Newspaper 
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Solution to Employment Problem 


SUI Lab Trains Future Printers 


Publishers of the state wishing to 
sponsor trainees in the course in line- 
casting machine operation and care are 
urged to make application at once, ac- 
cording to James Morrison, head of the 
newspaper production laboratory at the 
State University of Iowa school of jour- 
nalism. 

Designed as a training school to help 
ease the employment problem on Iowa 
newspapers, the course has, since the 
spring of 1948, turned out nearly 100 
trainees who have gone into Iowa news- 
paper plants. 

Morrison believes, however, that the 
present national mobilization program is 
causing and probably will continue to 
cause a labor shortage on Iowa news- 
papers. He suggests that Iowa publishers 
explore the possibility of sending young 
women as well as draft-exempt men for 
training. 

Sponsorship by a publisher is not in- 
sisted upon, but preference is given to 
all ayplicants publishers recommend. 

All applications should be addressed 
to Tames Morrison, school of journalism, 
SUI, so that selection of candidates might 
be handled speedily. The course is lim- 
ited to eight members and selection is 
based on order of application, character, 
general health and reading and writing 
ability. 

The length of the training is an aca- 
demic semester — 17 weeks. During that 
time the student spends approximately 
eight hours a day, five days a week in 
classroom and laboratory. 

The training at SUI has a_ two-fold 
purpose. It tries to help the trainee de- 
velop. an accurate fingering system in 
his operation of the Linotype machine. 
It also gives the trainee practical ex- 
perience in elementary printing prac- 
tices used in most newspaper shops. In- 
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struction is also given in photoengraving 
and offset printing. 
MACHINE CoMPosITION EMPHASIZED 

Particular attention is given to line- 
casting machine operation and care. 
accurate fingering system, Morrison 
lieves, helps the trainee operate 
machine with a minimum of effort 
a maximum of accuracy. 

While the course does not stress intri- 
cate maintenance problems, it does give 
the student experience in operating a ma- 
chine with a minimum amount of dam- 


* age to the intricate mechanism. 


The training is practical and down to 
earth. Under the guidance of Henry 
Africa, a weekly ‘printer-publisher of 
more than thirty-five years experience, 
the trainees print a weekly tabloid. The 
students do all the shop work involved 
in producing the Iowa Quest, a news- 
paper written and edited by journalism 
majors. 

Trainees in the newspaper production 
laboratory set all the straight matter and 
the heads; set and make up the ads; 
make up the page forms; cast stereo- 
types, both shell and type-high; make all 
the photoengravings; and run the cylin- 
der. On some issues the trainees do the 
single wraps and the mailing. 

Job printing is also a part of the 
trainee’s shop experience. He learns to 
set up jobs, lock them in a chase, make 
ready on the open jobber and make the 
press run. Offset jobs are also made up 
and run. 

While the major emphasis of the 
course is upon machine operation, Mor- 
rison said, the course tries to give the 
trainee an all-round experience so as to 
make him a useful employee of the 
weekly publisher in any part of the shop 
where the trainee might be needed. 
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new profit-builders 


for your composing room! 


Leading the way to increased profits 
and lower maintenance costs, this 
new Blue Streak Comet puts you 
years ahead in composing-room ef- 
ficiency. For simplified maintenance, 
many parts have been modified or 
standardized while others have been 
eliminated entirely. 

And fast! The new Comet can be 
operated manually, or Teletypesetter- 
equipped to set at speeds up to 12 
column-width lines per minute. 

Check the many other profit-build- 
ing features of the Comet with your 
Linotype representative today. 


NEW ML QUADDER » 


Simple, sturdy and reasonably priced, 
the entirely new ML Quadder is applic- 
able to most line-composing machines 
now in use. A flick of the convenient 
operating handle quads lines right, left, 
center or makes quadder inoperative. 

The ML Quadder fits snugly on the 
left side of the vise frame — away from 
the casting area. All basic adjustments 
are factory-set—parts are engineered 
to compensate for eventual wear. 

Savings as high as 50 and 60% have 
been effected in many shops after self- 
quadders were made available. Let your 
Linotype representative analyze your 
composition and estimate how much an 
ML Quadder can save you. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY - BROOKLYN 5 - NEW YORK 


Linotype Corona; members of the Spartan Family 
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Source of Background Information 


Waring Explains Advisory Board 


By Houstoun Waring 


In Mr. Waring’s challenging speech 
at the newspaper conference he dealt 
generally with the problem of improv- 
ing* our editorial pages. This general 
treatment did not allow him to explain 
fully the role of the Colorado Editorial 
Advisory board in keeping editors in- 
formed. In order to explain more full: 
this one facet of Mr. Waring’s cucach 
to the general problem we are printing 
excerpts from his remarks on the board 
made before the Oregon Press conference 
some months ago. 


In Colorado we have radio programs 
which praise the press, but there is no 
one to make us toe the mark, to tell us 
where our faults lie. So we have at- 
tempted to fill this vacuum by estab- 
lishing a board of critics. This is known 
as the Colorado Editorial Advisory board. 

This board has another purpose besides 
pure criticism, as it would no doubt 
drive newspapermen away from the 
meetings if they heard nothing but 
harpings. This second function is the 
imparting of background information. 
Social scientists are called upon most 
often to provide us with developments in 
sociology, political science, psychology, 
economics and the like. 

In the 22 years I have been writing 
editorials for a small-town newspaper, I 
have sought ways of bettering my per- 
formance. I am not proud of many edi- 
torials I wrote in the late 1920's. News- 
papermen are confronted with so many 
Utopian schemes that they do not have 
time to go overboard for any single 
notion. They thus avoid the pitfall of 
oversimplification. I am speaking now of 
editors working on general circulation 
newspapers. They are as unlikely to be- 
come fanatics for a certain cause as 
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editors of group publications are un- 
likely to recognize the common welfare. 
THE BEGINNINGS 

The idea for the editorial advisory 
board came to me in 1944-45 during 
my Nieman year at Harvard. The ad- 
visory board has been a little work, but 
the newspapermen, the social scientists 
and the critics have been so enthusiastic 
about it that the plan has kept going, 
almost by itself... . 

An inferiority feeling probably caused 
me to start the advisory board. After 
being in close contact with brilliant 
thinkers from all over the world — men 
drawn to seminars at Harvard — I felt 
like an upstart trying to write editorials 
with a few minutes’ preparation and a 
biological reaction. 

It seemed to me I needed an editorial 
advisory board — a picked set of men 
and women willing to read our newspa- 
per and criticize it from all angles. Eight 
leaders from three colleges and two 
other institutions were invited to serve 
on the initial board. Although they were 
persons with overloaded schedules, every 
one accepted the invitation with en- 
thusiasm. They saw the shortcomings 
of the. press and were willing to em- 
bark on the experiment. 

The plan was for a four-hour dinner 
meeting in Denver once a quarter. As we 
are just a small newspaper with 2,500 
circulation, it would have been an im- 
position to ask these outstanding critics 
and advisers to give their attention solely 
to us. To make it worth their time, we 
invited seven other newspapers from 
Denver and the surrounding counties 
into the group. This increased the read- 
ing requirements of the advisory board, 
but the critics threw themselves into 
their study. Their comments and sug- 
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gestions at the very first dinner con- 
firmed their interest. 
Our First Boarp 

In the original group were a sociolo- 
gist, economist, journalism professor, 
psychologist, political scientist, an expert 
on international affairs, a man from the 
National Opinion Research center and a 
white woman who worked with the 
Spanish-American minority in Colorado. 

At this point I might explain that the 
public opinion poll critic was able to tell 
us the areas of ignorance among our 
readers, and the woman who dealt with 
our Spanish people, who are proportion- 
ately as numerous west of the Mississippi 
as Negroes east of the river, gave us an 
insight into the lives of 50,000 of our 
neglected and abused neighbors. 

Most of us newspapermen are really 
businessmen. We associate with the 
manufacturers, lawyers, merchants and 
bankers. Our political philosophies are 
likely to be modified by the practical 
considerations of problems at 
home, such as meeting a payroll, dealing 
with taxes and labor. 

We are oceans apart in our thinking 
and the thinking of the social scientist 
and the intellectual. The latter is a wiz- 
ard at roughly charting new courses for 
mankind, but he leaves us workaday 
men to put them into effect. 

One would think then, that the mix- 
ing of businessmen and the _ thinkers 
would not prove harmonious. But it was 
and is. In all our meetings only one 
cross word has been spoken, and yet 


argumentative topics are always on the 
program. This harmony, it seems to me, 
could not have been achieved were each 
side talking to the other through the 
medium of type. When we have the prop- 
er attitude towards a critic or adviser 
— in this case an invited critic and ad- 
viser — it is natural that we take sug- 
gestions that would normally ruffle our 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 

At the beginning we realized that our 
advisers should not serve more than a 
year or two, for we wanted challeng- 
ing new ideas from all directions. We 
anticipated that we could get the view- 
point of any single critic in at least a 
half dozen evenings. This proved to be 
the case... . 

As it defeats the natural conversational 
tone of the meetings if more than 25 
persons are gathered around the dinner 
table, we try to limit the representation 
of each newspaper to three. Many news- 
papers send just one man, but others 
send the editor plus his wife or an extra 
member of the staff. It is well that they 
do. For it seems a shame when an 
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editor's associates and his wife have had 
no glimpse of the factors that are chang- 
ing the direction of his thoughts. 

We have done much experimenting 
with the advisory board plan in these 
years. Lately, we have had no real ad- 
visory board, even on a_ year-to-year 
basis. To keep up the interest we have 
injected new advisers into each session. 

However, two fields have always been 
represented at every meeting. Because 
of the world situation we have always 
had an outstanding authority on inter- 
national affairs to give us background on 
the inflamed spots on the earth’s face. . . . 

The other field represented at all the 
meetings is journalism. To my mind the 
most important function of our profes- 
sors of journalism is their critical an- 
alysis of the press. These men and 
women are in a much better position 
to appraise American newspapers than 
the layman, who knows nothing about 
our problems, or the publisher, who is 
so engrossed in counting the trees, such 
as the advertising lineage and circula- 
tion, that he fails to see the forest. Yet 
the forest must be conserved if society 
is to reap the rewards of this resource 
which Gutenberg developed 500 years 
ago.... 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION FOR EpITors 

Although criticism is important, prob- 
ably not more than 20 percent of our 
four-hour dinner meeting is taken up 
with ethical aspects of the press. The 
rest of our time is given to getting in- 
formation from sources we normally 
would not have intimate contact with. 
How is public health in our state? Why 
are so many children and mothers dying? 
We have a public health doctor give us 
the answer. If wars start in the minds of 
men, what can psychologists tell us about 
mass attitudes? We get professors from 
this field to give us their theories. How 
can Colorado raise the standard of living 
by getting new industries as Arkansas 
did? An economist told us the plan. We 
have had the governor and our congress- 
men lay their hopes before us and 
answer questions about each project. 

We pack a lot into those four-hour 
meetings every 90 days. I try to get in 
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10 hours of reading a week, but it has 
been my experience that my editorial 
judgment has been developed more in 
the stimulating conversations at the din- 
ners of the advisory board than perhaps 
three or four weeks of reading. It may 
be argued that we are getting knowledge 
in capsule form, but how else can an 
editor get it if he is to make a well- 
rounded philosophy in this complex 
world? Can it be argued that a man 
who gives all his time to economics, 
government or to anthropology is fit to 
set the editorial policy of a newspaper? 
We never dwell on business aspects of 
newspapering, as these matters are ade- 
quately handled in the press association 
meetings. We realize that newspapers 
are a force in society, and we would 
like to make them a positive force by 
taking unto ourselves a bit of the knowl- 
edge that social scientists and others 
have reshaped since our school days. 


New Reporter on Manilla Times 
Mrs. H. H. Ham was recently added 
to the staff of the Manilla Times as a re- 
porter, replacing LaJean Holmes. Miss 
Holmes resigned in order to get married. 
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lowa Dailies Honored; 
Pownall New Director 


Fred M. Pownall was elected a di- 
rector of the Inland Daily Press associa- 
tion at its 66th annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, and four Iowa dailies were given 
honorable mention in the association’s 
local government news contest. 

Pownall is director of publications at 
SUI and publisher of the Daily Iowan. 
He came to the university in 1927 from 
Des Moines where he edited the Capital 
until it merged with the Register. 

Iowa dailies that won honorable men- 
tion included the Fairfield Ledger in 
class A (below 5,000 circulation), New- 
ton News in class B_ (5,000-10,000), 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil in class C (10,- 
000-25,000) and the Des Moines Register 
in class E (above 75,000). 

There were 73 newspapers from 15 
states and Canada entered in the con- 
test. Seven journalism professors judged 
the 438 individual issues entered. 


Grundy Register Steps Out 
With New Building, Press 


The Grundy Register has moved into 
a new building and replaced its old 
cylinder with a Cox-O-Type web per- 
fecting press. 

Moving after 60 years in the same 
building, the Register occupied a 20x100 
foot building on Grundy Center’s Main 
street. The new building has a 20x80 
foot basement with a 20 foot square 
foundation in the rear for the new press. 


Marathon Editor’s Wife Dies 

Lingering illness ended in death for 
Mrs. Merle Fish, wife of the editor of 
the Marathon Republic. 
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That’s how often folks in Iowa pick 
up their telephone to talk with some- 
one near or far—2,450,000 big or little 
jobs accomplished by telephone each 
day. 

To a business man or a housewife, 
that’s time and money and _ steps 
saved. It’s more profitable living and 
more enjoyable living. 

Whether it’s an urgent call or a 
friendly chat, your telephone is al- 
ways on the job, waiting to serve you. 
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If that strange phrase appeared on a teletype in a 
newspaper office, you might think it was caused by wire 
trouble or “sun spots.” Actually, the message reads “Ice- 
berg lettuce demand good on best.” 

Messages like this are common on the 13,000 mile 
teletype system used by A & P Food Stores’ produce-buy- 
ing affiliate. 

A & P’s teletype network, operating from headquar- 
ters in New York, links all personnel concerned with pro- 
duce buying in the company’s seven retail divisions, our 
terminal sales offices and some 70 field buying offices. 

The ever-changing supply and demand picture is 
kept in constant focus by a continuous exchange of mes- 
sages over this network from our buying and retailing 
forces. 

This system enables our buyers, moving throughout 
the country with the various produce seasons, to procure 
almost exactly what produce we need when we need it 
and ship it at the peak of quality and freshness directly 
from producer to our warehouses and stores. Last year 
we bought more than 120,000 carloads of produce worth 
$200,000,000. 

In the process, we eliminate many unnecessary and 
costly steps in the old-line system by which produce 
passes through various brokers, auctioneers, wholesalers 
and jobbers on the way from producer to retailer. 

We believe our direct-line produce operation is a 
prime example of why A & P does the nation’s most 
efficient job of food distribution. 
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